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ABSTRACT ' ^ . / 

A study investigated the relatio^hip between social 
style and a- number of dimensions of person perc4^ion and. 
interpersonal attraction* Social style was'^defined as a ' 
two-dimensional construct of assertiveness aad responsiveness, which 
combined to reflect four social styles. Five hypotheses predicted 
that differences in social style would result in different 
perceptions of versatility^ trusty power , credibility/ and ^ 
attraction. Two scales were used and "factor analyzed to determine the^ 
best factors, which turned but to be supportiv^ness, sociability, ^ 
task, and physical attraction. Based orf this information, 400 college 
students were asked to fill <>ut scales tapping the five factors while 



makina references /to a friend, an acquaintance, or a co work et>v Factor 

es except 



analyses of the resultant data supported the use of all scale© c:*^^ 
the .sociability dimension of ' credibility, and all resultiaoy factors 
achieved acceptable reliability. With type of relationship^nd social 
style as independent variables and person perceptions as dependent 
variables, analy^Ses of variance indicated that social style had a 
significant impact on all qi^en^ions of person peoception and 
attrition except physical attraction (which' was aliticipatedj 
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number of recent research efforts, have been concerned withe the * 
notion of social style. ^ocJL^l style is a' two-dimensional construct which 
seeks to parsimoniously explain interpersonal coromunication behavior # . The 
goal of social style theory arjd research has been to discover a simble but 
effective mechanism for individuils in a relationship to des'cribe their part-"' 
ner's behavior, allowing for the individual^ to risact appropriately (with 
versatility) in subsequent coramuTiication. Preliminary research and organiza- 
tional practice «ugg€^ts that identification of the two social style' dimensions 
(assertlveness and responsiveness) , when coupled with adaptive training, / 
leads to increased understanding and interpersonal versatility. . ' 

One recent investigation (Snavely,- 1978) attempted to initiate a 
theoretical view of social style. That study found that relationships could 
be drawn between perceptions of style and certain person perceptions in three 
separate contexts of primary relationships (friends, acquaintances, and co- 
workers). The goal of the present investigation was to extend this lin^ of 
research, examining many of the^ s§me, perceptions in a more appropriate 
conceptual manner. 

Social Style , . 

V • Social style can conceptually be viewe<i as distinct from some otKer style 
systems in the communication literature, most notably "communicator style." " 
One commonality among stylisti6 approaches is that style usually refers to 
some pattern of interpersonal communication behavior. Communicator style ' 
(Norton, 1974) is a unique (rather than competing) construct whic^i identifies 
a complex of behavioral ^indices which are self-referenced by individuals ..^ ^ 
Certain combinations of these behavioral traits are posited to lead to a level 
of competency referred to as the "good communicator." Social s^yle, however. 
Is concerned* with observable (other-perceived) communication, behavior. 
Conceptually, style in this j^ense represents an observational tool^ for 
improved communication. Social style identifies four distinct styles as a 
function of two behavioral dimensions •which attempt to be descriptive rather 
than eval^^tive 'in nature. 
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/ Justification, for a two-dimensional view of social style can be fOtind' 

in a Ttumber of independent investigations ovar\i:h^ past twenty years (c.f . 

Borgatta, . 1960; ' Bor&atta, . Cbttrell & Mann^iJ^^^^uchholz, Lashbrook & Wenburg; 

'1976; Merrill, 19^3:( JJehrabian, 1971) • BucKfiol^ et al. (1976) h^ive 'suggested 

^ .that while a number of labels have been applied to these; two underlyJLng factors 

the conceptual* base is the*same, Knapp (1,978) and 'others have us^d terms wfiich 

were thought to be less evaluative in connotation th^n §ome labels previously 
i ■ ' ^ ' ' ' * ^ 

used; The two dimensions of spcial style are assertiveness and responsiveness. 

Knapp (1978) defines asaertiveness as "the qbservable and measureable 

effort one makes to control and influei^:e others" *(p'. 283ft^'*^ Snavely (1978), 

^ describes assertive behavidr as staging opinions, and beliefs with assurance, * 

^co^id,ence or forJe. Tlte low end of the assertiveness continuum is referred 

to as non-assertive, ^though it implies a relative degree of assertiveness 

as cWpa'red; to th^ rest of the population ratheV^tftan absolute qr total degrees 
' ' ^ * " #* 

of assertiveness. The sathe implication applies to' the responsiveness 

continuum. Responsiveness can be defined as "the observable and measureable^ 
effort one makes to dontrol and influence him or herself" (Knapp, 197JB, p. 28?). 
Snavely (1978) defines the responsive indivdual as someone who appe^ars to ex- 
press emotional states thyough -verbal and nonverbal behavior. ThuB a person 
who controls the expression of emotions would be termed non-respMsive. 
Assertiveness has been likened to aggressiveness, extroversion, or control 
whdje -responsiveness represents the emotional tone of communication behavioj: 
in an interpersonal relationship. 

The coi^bination of these two dimensions in a. matrix yields four distinct 
social styles: analyticals (low assertive |ind low responsive) ; amiable^* (high 
res|)bnsive and low assertive); expressives (high assertive and high responsive); 
an<J drivers (H^gh assertive and low responsive). Knapp (1978) reports' a numbJ^r 
of -"spetialties" for each style. Conceptually, drivers behave in a task-orien 
manner. They are highly assertive but tend to control emotional responses. 
Expressives are seen as impulsive* More relationship-oriented thatrth^ diMver, 
they are per9eived as social^ specialists; \ The amiable Is seen as soft, personal 
and supportive, reflecting high responsiveness and low assertiveness. Anlables 
are relationsliip-oriented and are seen as the support specialist. Finally, 
analyticals' are 'perceived to be controlled and reserved. . They are task^ 
oriented, but^jot in an assertivfe manner.) Conceptually, it is assumed that 
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the dimensionaT continuums are based upcm population comparisons, and thus 



stylegr would be equally distributed Ip) the population. 

■ • ' ■ 1 ■ ^ y ' ' ■ - . ■ 

Context ' . * ^ ^ , 

A number of contextual schemes have been offered In the literature 
(c.f. Wish, 1976; Garrison,. Sullivan & Pate, 1976). Context Is defined ^s 
^jll^the unique type of relationship within which Inteif personal communication taked 
place. The ImportaYice of contflwt when defined In terms of types o^ reflation- 
ships Is that Interpersonal behavior and person perceptions may vary across ' 
such conte^^^ual boundaries. Fbr example, Stiavely (1978) found that the pr€c^ 
dlctlve models of social style (obtained throWh regression techniques) varied 
somewhAt across three types of primary relatlorushlps: acquaintances, co-woi;kerS| 
and frlWds^ Unfortunately, little theory Is available to explain what con- 
texts* oiight to be studied or what ought to be specifically expected In each 
context. For heuristic reasons, the threes contexts' dgpd by Snavely (1978) 

were Included In this Investigation. < 

> ■ 

Person Perceiitlon 

It has iQng been established that person perceptions Ssre an Integral 

part of th^/lnterpersonal relationship. Research cor ernlng\a number of such 

• * • ^ ^ 

perceptions are widespread In the. communication literature (e.^. credibility, 

attraction, power, trust). Person perceptions are based upon observations of 

human behavior In a relationship. Taglurl and Petrullo (1958), ha\^ argued 

that as- such, person perceptions will Influence Interpersonal behavvor In a 

relationship. If social style Is representative of tlve primary dimensions of 

J^jEoiSipunlcatlon behavior, then person perceptions should, at least In P^^^ ^® 

a function of social style such that significant differences In dlmenfelorts^ of 

person perception would be observed across^ the four social styles. The 

following review of literature supports the' conceptual links between some oi 

these' perceptions and social style. 

Versatility . Knowledge of style Is Important to the extent. that an 

Individual can exercise behavioral flexibility (or versatility) In Interpersonal 

communication hy^ utilizing stylistic Information. Recent research has suggested 

thbt differences In styles should result In differences ±fi versatility. That 

Is, some styles may be more easllyTable to adapt to the behavior of others. 

ishbrook, LashBrook, Parsley and Wenburg (1976) found that the more respon- 
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slve styles (amlables and expresslves) were perceived as more versatile than 
the other styles. This occurs because the ieinptlonal tone of the relationship, 
as expressed through responsiveness. Is what 'lets a person know If the other 
person In a relfi^tlonshlp Is adapting to them^ Snavely (1978) found that, 
^hlle versatility was related to bpth assertlveness and responsiveness, the ' 
tie to the latter dimension was much stronger. Sullivan (1977) also found 
that responsive styles were perceived as more versatile, with expresslves 
being perceived the most versatile of the four styles. 

/ Hypothesis I t Expresslves and amlables will be perceived as more versatile 
than drivers or analytlcals. 

Trust. Interpersonal trus^t Is also related to perceptions of social 
style'. A survey of , 949 adult subjects (Lashbrook, et al., 1976) was examined 
In 3 regression model. While both versatility and trust wfere predictive of 
social style, the researphers found that th€f Influences Qf versatl;tlty and 
trust were Independently significant. Snavely (1978) found that^rust was 
; related to toth social style dimensions, 'although the tie to rj&^ponslyeness 
was somewhat |fronger. Sullivan (19/7) found similar results with 211 
business prof ess/onals The two high-responsive styles Cexpresslve and amiable) 
were perceived higher In interpersonal trust than were the other two styles. 

Hypothesis 2 ; Expresslves and amlables will be perceived as' higher in inter- , 
personal trust than drivers, or analytlcals\ ^ 

Power. Anothjbr person perception found significant by Sullivan (1577) 
wa,s that of interpersonal power. Specifically, the more as&ertive styles^ 
(^^iver and expressive) were percifilved as more powerful. Clary and Luke, (1977) 
identified specific "power behavior^" which included the assertive , behaviors 
of a direct, assertive, competitive style of behavior. Snavely (1978) found 
that while power was highly related to assertlveness, it did not achieve 
8igni;f icance with regard to responsiveness. 

» Hypothesis 3 : Drivers and expresslves will be perceived as more powerful 
» than amlables or analytlcals. . . ' 



Credibility . One of the most tesFearched person perceptions in the 
c(^nununi(>atiQn literature is that of credibility. Research has indicated 
that individuals who are perceived as more credible are also more persuasive, 
influential, and are listened to witK greater comprehension and recall. 
SulliVan^ (1977) found that two dimensions of credibility (extroversion and 
sociability) were related to ddcial style? while Snavely (1978) found, fi^* 
credibility dimensions. to be related to social style. The latter study found 
that extroversion and character were relatecjl td assertivenjess/*while 
sociability, competence, ^and composure wef^ highly related to responsiveness. 
Extroversion was also related to responsiveness.* The more assertive styles 
would conceptually be more extroverted and competent, while the • responsive 
styj^s would likely 6e perceived a., having higher character farings^ higher 
sociability, and higher composure. It is respong^iveness which communicates 
informatipn about the emotional aspect of the' individual to the perceiver, * 
while assertiveness communicates forcefulness, ^strength, and power. 

Hypothesis 4 : Differences in social style will result In differences In v 
pejceptipns pf credibility. 

A. Drivers and expressives will be 't)erceived as n^ore competent . 
than amiables^or analyticals. 

B. Drivers and expressives will be perceived as more extroverted 
than amiables or analyticals. \ 

C. ^iables and expressives will be perceived as higher in 
character than drivers or analyticals.. / • • 

D. 'Amiables and expressives will be perceived as. more composed 
than drivers or analyticals. ^ 

E. . Amiables and expressives will be perceived s^s more sociable 

than drivers or analyticals. \ 

' ■ ■ " ■ \ ■ 

Attractrion , Interpersonal attraction represents a complex interaction 

■ ^ ^ . . \ 

of values and orientations toward an ^Individual in an interpersoital relation- 

ship. That is, the affective-and behavioral responses to an individual are 

a function of a number of Inputs, many of which are only dimly understood. 

Nevertheless, because humans are dj.screte individu^^^, affective resp6:^ses^ 

tend to merge (whatever* theiv original sources) into overall impressions. 



In 'the same fashion, behavioral approach or avoldapce reactions tend io be 
a function of all operative forces related to .attraction. This merging process 
has been referred to as a "halo" or "horn'; effect; meaning that affective or 
behavioral impressions in one domain wiy. .tend to spilll over to the entire 
individual in impression formation and relationship deyelopment Therefore, 
the literature of interpersonal attraction researcH^lias reflected a basically 
unidimensional approach to the measurement , of attraction in" the past (e.g. \ 
Byrnfe's Interpe^rsonal Judgement Scale, 1971). • ' 

Dissatisfaction with the assumption that a unidimensional^ scale 
adequately, reflected the differential contribfiticjn of differing sources of 
attraction led to increased research into multidiWensional measures of attrac-, 
tion. McCroskey .and McCain (1974) combined a theoretical review wfth factor 
analytic techniques to identifjr three types of attraction: social, physical,^ 
and task attraction. Although th^ three scales have tendeS to be somewhat 
correlated, the factor struQture has b^n replicated. ^ - 

Berger, Weber, Munley and Dixon (19^7) approached the problem of 
multidlmensionality in a different faghion. Berg>r, et al. assumed that 
differing causes of attraction would be reflected in different relationship 
leveJLs (i.e. degrees of primacy or intimacy) rather than in different, fil^itioi^ 
ship types . Their work identif ied tl^e factors in Uie perception of the \)ther: 
8upportiveness•, character , and sociability. These three-dimensions vary in 
salience across differing relationship levels, but prijpde "corainon'rcriterii^ 
on the basis of which individuals become attracCed to one another. * x 

The relationship of social style to interpersonal attraction is* not^ 
simpi'fe one. Context of the relationship determine^ whe^isr responsiveness 
or assertiveness would be the more salient characteristic. Context may also 
influence Whether one pole of either dimension is attractive. For a hypo- 
thetical example, the attractiveness o^f an infantry platoon leader and of a i 
spouse ma>^ be based on very dif f erent^combinations of stylistic behaviors 
necessary for a successful, rewarding, or reinforcing interaction, in the 
former example, assertiveness .might cJearJ^^^^b mop;^ desirable thaQ its opposite, 
while .level of responsiveness is relative^^^hriimportant. In the latter example, 
Responsiveness might very well be preferable to ncm-resporjsivene^s, but neither 
assertiven^s nor non-assertiveness would necessarily be functional or 



^dysfunctional. Previous research does, however, support the position that 
Interpersonal attraction Is related to social style (Parsley & Lashbrook, 
1976; Sullivan, 1^77). Research offers no clear guidance, however^ either 
for directional hypotheses or for overall predictions of the exact relation- 
ship between style and context In relation tJ attraction.^ Th^efore,ya 
general iiyppthesis was^ of ferred: 

Hypothesis 5 ; Differences 1^ social style will result In different 

perceptions of Interpersonal attraction. • * ' ^ 

j/rhe state of the research with respect to specification qf the dimensions 

of Interpersonal attr^actlon remains confused. While McCrijskey and McCain (1974) 

argue that there ^Ye three Slmenslonp (social, physical, dnd task), Berget 

and his associates have argued that there arfe others (supportlveness, character, 

and sociability). The conceptual or operational overlap amor^jg these six ^ 

dimensions In unclear. Conceptually, It Is reasonable to expect differences 

In stable to be reflected In all dimensions of attraction, except perhaps 

physical^ attraction. That perceptions of communication behavior would result 

In variances of ^yslcal a,ttractlon would/be dl&flcult to explain, peauty^ay 

no^be skln^d^ep, but physical attributes mu^ play a part in physical 'Attractive 

ne^s, regardless of communication behavior. For heuristic reasons, howevey, 

it was decided that a factor analysis' determine, that best dimensidnality of 

* * / ■ ' ' ■ ■ . , 

'interpersonal attraction atid that all resulting factors be tested as depei^ent 

variables. ^ \ ) 

'While it seem^'likeiy fr'oJh an examination of the literature that some 

main effects and interactions fcay emerge with respec^ to th^fe context variable, 

was felt that insufficient— rationale existed to posit specific hypotheses 

in this regard. Clearly, we choosej-J>^ple to become friends (and acqualntancfe"s) 

because of certain, attributes which ^we^ perceive^ them to possess. Therefore, 

f we might expect that friends might be more trustworthy, attractive, ^tc. 

' y ■ \ ' 

^ Method ^ • . 

t \> 

Subjects 

Participants in the study were 405 college students enrolled in basic . ' 
speech communication courses at a Dargfe midwestern U.S. university. Due ^o 

failure (o follow basic testing instructions ^ five sub'jects were excluded from 

... ' • ' * - I ' 
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^ata .analysis y lea'^lng a i^eable subject pool of AOO. . Questionnaires wore 



..^administered by classroom Instructors, who also^ debriefed subjects after the 
Resting was completed. s " 




Instrumentation . 

Social^ style was measured through t^ use of an Instrument developed 
*by Fucrniolz, et al. (1976)., Additionally, the variables of trust and 
versatility were measured by the Buchholz,' et al. scales. Subjects rated 
their perceptions of a target Individual (to be described below) In terms of 
the rfpproprlatenesi jbf specific adjectives to describe the person on a seven- 
polflt scale from "pw" to "high". Previous research with this measure has. 
Indicated high Internal reliability and validity. However, it was decided 
' that before thes^ dimenslbns'were entered into data analysis the factor 
structure and reliability of the factors'must be replicated. 

The credibility dimensions of competence, character, composure, extro- ./ 
version, arid sociatitlity, were mea^red via scales developed by McCroskey, 
^ Jensen^ and Valencia (1973). The power scales were developed by Lashb'rook 
(1975). ^^ch of these measures has been shown tt). achieve high reliability, 
but it was again decided to replicate the factor structure and, reliability 
of each dimension prior to data' analysis. V ^"V, 

Interpersonal, at'tr^fttion was measvi*r&d by means of tv4> 'instruments, one' ( 
developed by McCroafcey and McCain (1974) anc^-the cfther developed by Berger, 

et al. ^[1977)'. As noted above, eaclj instrument measures attraction as a threi- 

^ . i 

factor construct, although the factors isolated by each scale differ. In order 
b discoyer the best factors of attraction, a factor analysis was performed 
on the six factors, each of which were 1^ a Likert-rt*ype format. Reliability 
analyses were also performed on thd iQ^sultUng factors. 

■''1 i ■ \ 

Procedures T *^ ^ ' T 

Subject^ received a test booklet on which theylwere asked not to write 
their names. The cover of ' each booklet described orie of three possible rela- 
tionships: co-worker, acquaintance, or friend. Descriptions were obtained 
from iSnavely p977). After defining the ^ill^lonshlp^, subjects were asked 
to think of a pei^son filling the deflAltion aii|j| to answer "Questions in the 
^booklet with .this tai^get in mind. IiTaddition to the s^ale^ noted above, 
basic demography i*nformat;lon about the subject and target was requested. ^ 



Manipulation checV Items completed the experimental booklet. The three 
forms of the booklet (according to context) were randomly distributed to 
subjects In eaeh section of the basic course. 



Data Analysis „ 

The hypotheses In this study were Initially tested by means of seyeral 
analyses ^f variance. An Independent variable was social st^ley' Standardized 
cut-off values as determined by Buchholz, et al. (^976) were^'utlllzed to^ . 
separate the subjects Into the four clasplf Ic^tTons of social style. The other 
independent variable In the analysis was context (with three levels as noted 
above). The dependent variables were^ the various dimensions of person jjerceptlpn 
an4 Interpersonal attraction. It was ^etermlped that If significant main effects 
werd^ observed, cell mean comparisons would be computed by means of Tukey S. 

"% Results J 

Factor Analyses ' ^ ' 

The first step In the data analysis' for this study was verification of 1 
the measurement for each of the variables. Factot analyses were run'^on each vi- 
set of scales, usilng varlmax rotation. Since the factor structure had an 
a priori expectation, ^t was determined that Items must load highly on tjie 
principle factor with no significant secondary loadings. In addition It 
was assumed that a factor n»i'st have at least three primary-loaded Items to 
be*a meaningful facft^ or sulldcale for this Investigation. /The dlmensl^s 

assertlveness, responsiveness,! versatility, trust, powert, and four factors 
of credibility were suppc^rted by the factor analysis. The Sociability dimen- 
sion of credibility did n6t emergfe satls*fac^rlly and wa6 therefore (dropped ^ 
from further analysis In this study. - / 

Since there were a number of^ potentially overlapping dimensions of 
attraction, factor ajialys'lsjwas i)^ed Ui/reduc^' these scales. Table 1 
cont^ns the results of the prltfclple cbmt)onei}ts factor analysis W^^^h^^rlmax 
rotation. The first factpr, the jSuppottl^es's dlmensfSn7 exactly repJJ.cated 
Berger, et^al.'s f irst^factor. The sefcond tactor was a task dimension, con- 
taining all of McCrosltey and McCain's task items plus" one item from Berger, 
et al.'^s character dimension ("How dependable is this person?"). Th^ third 



. A ^ /. ;-Mo - . • 

factor eocactly replicated McCroskcy and McCaln^s physical dimension. The 
final factor contained each of the Items from Berger, et al.'s 8oclablllty| 
dimension. Ther other two conceptual 'dimensions (social attraction and character.) 
did not emerge/ asV^eparate factorsf and split across the other four factors 
with relatively low factot loadings. Thus, these factor^ ^^re dropped frcwn 
further analysis In this study. 

r 

• — — — V 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



Reliability Analysis 

Reliability analyses were performed on all resulting factors In this 
Itudy via Cronbach's Alpha with SPSS subprogram RELIABILITY. As Indicated 
by table 2, all factors achieved acceptable reliability (.62 - .92). 
A^dlMorxally, the analysis Indicated that . ifeilablllt^y could not be Improved 
through the elimination of any pf the" Items for any of the factors. 

■ Insert Table 2 About Here 



Tes^s of HylPo theses^ , - - 

In order to test the hypotheses In thks study, analyses of' variance were 
• run with social st;yle and relationship context. as Independent variables and 

eacji of the dimensions of person perceptlon\nd attraction ad dependent 
^ variables. The results Indicated that social style was significant at the 

.05 level of .conttldence for ekch of t^e dependent variables In the'*study 

except physical /Attraction (F » 2.17; p v09). Table 3 summarizes these 

results. V ' ' 



Insert T^le 3 About Here 





The multiple comparisons, for differences among tbe four styles with 

/' ' 
respect tpjeach of' the dependent variables dre- summarize^ In table ^^ji^ 

These results wtll be discussed In more detail lii the discussion section of 

this paper. As Indicated by table 3, cont^t was also significant for each 

of the dependent; variables except versatility and extrov:er0(^Tn. Multiple' 

-r ^ - ■ ■ .:■ . 
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comparisons were thus performed acrosfi the three contexts .for each of 
the significant dependent Variables, Table S summarizes these results, 
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Discussion 

The original goal of this Investigation was to examine the Impact of 
social style upgn a number of dimensions of person perception and interpersonal 
attraction. The review of literature was suggestive of six main hypotheses. 
This sedtlon will consider each of thosd h)^othese In light of the results 
of the present Investigation. . Addltlonaliy , some extensions and reservations ^ 
with regard to the social^ style model iWiJLl be offerred. 

Hypothesis 1 predicted that expi^ssives and aralabl^s would ^e perceived 
as more versatile than either drivers or analytlcals. Th^ results\were 
supportive gf this hypothesis, as expresslves were perceived- as the most 
versatile style, f^lowed by aml'ables, drivers^^and analytlcals. No main < 
effects for contdR were observed, rTBr "were any. Interactions found significant. 
The extent .of the Reparation of the four styles was not aiftlclpated. While 
the responsitre styles were more versatile than the non-responsive ones, within 
" those categories the assertive styles were also more verd^tile than the non- 
assertive ones-. It would appear that the more one knows ab^ftit the oth^, the 
more 1^: is -felt that the oither ,is adapting, op being Versatile. The suggestion 
that responsiveness has* more of a coritrlbutlorv than assfertlveri^ss w6ufd Aso * 
be suppot^ted, but assert ivenesa also provides important information Ip this" • 
regard^ It may be that both dimensions aid« in the deduction uncerl^alnty ^ 
actoss relarfclonships and that^ reduction of uncertainty leads to greater per- 
* ceptions of versatility. 

The second, hypothesis predictfiuk ^hat high-responsive style* (expressive ^ 
•♦and amiable) would be perceived highJ^r in interpersonal trust than dither of y ' 
the lowrres'ponslve styles^ Multiple ^)mparisons r^evealed that, across contexts. 



.the hypothesis was confiiWned. Np differences were observed wir£hln the hJ(.gh- 
responsive styles or wjthln the low-respbnsive styiTes, Interpretation wds 
made more difficult, hpwever, by a significant main effect or context and a' 
'Significant style jfc'cbntext Interaction. When the interaction cells are broken 
down, analyticals and drivers in the acquaintance context ' are "'lower -than all 
o^her cells. \ These two styles in the co-^wo^ker context are lower than amiables 
and e;Kpresslves in the friend -context (the highest gfoups). Finally, -tabJLe. 5 
reveals that ^"friends are higher in perceived trust Jjfian cor-workers, who^arie 
higher than^acquaintances. ^It would seem that^we tend to trust people we know 
abetter and have less uncertainty abou.t; Because of their social style, we 
^ f ind it easier to trust the responsive expresslves and amiabL^s, especially, 
if , they happen to be out frien<Jj^. Wjrvare most distrustful or non-responstve 
styles in more distant contextsJ'- ^ * ' - 

The th^d hypothesis predicted- that the high-assertive styles would be 
perceived as 'more' powerful than the other two styles. The eta statistic 
suggested that the main effect for' style accounted for .approximately 31% of 
the variance^ in power. Specifically, mean comparisons showed tjiat exprqssives 
were higher- than drivers and ^ that the low-assertive ^^les were perceives less 



power?t2l^^han -ei'ther'^expressives or drivers, these findings ate supportive 
of ^hypothesis 3. In addition, a ihain effect for cont^t was observed. Cell 
comparisons indicated that friends were perceived as more powerful than > the 
other contexts. Thus it appears that we are influenced most by. our friends 
(which should come as no surprise) arid by people who behave in a more assertive 
manner. Further, it is interesting that expressive would be higher^fchan 

drivers. While the earlier review of literature was .not suggesstive of this 

It 

finding, Mowday (1976) found that the giving of rewards could be an effective ^ 
(responsive) power behavior. Expresslves would %PKid ^6 give more "emotional" 
feedback, both verbally and nonverbally, than would drivers. Assertiveness 
appears to 'be a necessary precondition for this effect to become significant^, 
however, •^s amiables and analytical^ were not differeat. 

Hypothesis 4 was coxixierned with the relatlonshjLp of social style and 
credibility. One of the dimensions of credibility (sociability) was not 
examined due to factorial instability. However, sociability might conceptually 
be more prjc^rl^ considered a dimension of'' attraction than of credibility. 
Berger, et al. (1977) have labeled one of their atwaction dimensions sociability. 



' ^'^^^pb-hypothesls A suggested that drivers and exprasslves would be per- 
ceived ^^^^j^ ^competent "than amlables or analytlcals due tp the Influence of 
assertlveness. An?ilysis of variance results polnteiti to a significant main 
effect for both style and cojitext with no Interaction effect, ^he only 

. significant cell* comparison among^ the four styles suggested that expresslves 
were perceived as nrore competent than any of lil^e other styles. It would 
appear that competence Is not a simple result of assertlveness, but rather * 
a function of both high Assertlveness and high responsiveness. The fact that 
In almost jBvery case wherie an evaluative dependent variable Is tested 
expresslves rate highest supports this notion, ..since competejace Is .ptobably 
affected by other evaluations. These results ate i^ot directly supportive of 
this sub-hypothesis, but do provide Important Information, Contextual 
compairlsons indicated that acquilntancesv were lower In competence than other 

-contexts.' Thl€ seems reasonable since we like to think we have competent 
fr'lends and co-workers, while acquaintances are less of»a known quantity . 

The second ^'Sub-hypothesls predicted that drivers and expresslves j^ould 
be higher In perceived extroversion tl^an the other styles. This sub-hypothesis 
wa6 alsp not directly suppo'rted because ,expresslves were more extroverted than 
all otheij styles, while analytlcals were less extroverte?^ than the other 
styles. This suggests that it is the combination of dimensions which Influence 
our estimation of extroversion. That is,, as suggested by Snavely (1978), V 
extroversion ,1s a matter both of force and of emotional tone. No othler main 
effects were observea. ^ • 

'Sub-hypothesis Q.predlctTed that expresslves and amlables. would be higher, 
in character than thex)ther, less responsive styles. While the strongest 
main effect was that for style, context was also significant. The cell compari 
sons were supportive ctf the hypotTiesis. Additionally, analytlcals were seen 
as higher in character than drivers. Because drivers are highly assertive^, 
task-oriented, and operate without coimnunicating as many emotions, they may ^ 
be perceived as more cold and calculating than analytlcals, i/ho ^ould not be 
as threat enin^jgl^ Drivers rtay be perceived as manipulative, leading to lower 
ratings of character. Arf^ might be expected, friends were perceived higher in 
character than other coiitexts. , Character may well be a major reason for an 
individual to be percei\fe'd a friend rather than an acquaintance. 



The last' dimension of cr.edlblllty examined In this study was composure. * 
While, the review of literature provided no strong rationale for directional 
predictions, It was thought that responsive styles would be percelv^^.as more 
composed than the Tess responsive oije^. The Impact o^ stylfe upon composure 
In/thls study was quite small, accounting for only 2% of the v&r;lance. 
Explanation was further compllcat^ by a main effect for context! and^ 
significant Interaction. When rafe style x context cells were broken down 
Into a 4 X 3 matrix, cell comp^lsons Indicated that the most ojHiposed group 
was amiable acquaintances, who were higher tha« driving co-workers (the ^ 
lowest gi^oup). In sum,- no clear picture emerged with respec't to the composure 
var.iable in this study, ^e fact that su^h little variance .was accoj^t^d for 
suggests that, composure may not be an Important result of style differences. 
^ Hypothesis 5 predl<:ted that dr£f,erences In social style, irould result in 

different perception^ of attraction. No, slgnlflcBnt differences were observed 
with respect to the physical dj^enslon of attraction. As noted in the ' j 
rationale sectlon^i this was not Unexpected. Physical attraction Involves 
external perceptions Ce.g. "this person is ugly") whereas the other dimensions 
Involve more internal perceptions (e.g. "this person likes me").- There were, 
however, differences in physical attraction observed across contexts. Friends 
were more attractive than acquaintances, who were more attractive than co-worker^ 
These findings support the notion that we select social co-lnteractants at . 
least in part based upon physical attraction. - * . 

Social style differences resulted in different petceptions of the ' 
supportlve'ness dimension of attraction. Additionally, supportiveness varied 
across contexts. Specifically, expressives and amiables were perceived higher 
in supportiveness than either drivers or analyticals. This suggests an important 
influence of responsiveness in perceptions of attraction. That is, people who 
express emotions in their communicatiorfr behavior are perceived as more 
supportive than those who do not, regardless of assertlveness. ^cause 
supportiveness is an emotional perception, this result is understandable. 
Contextually, friends were more attractive than other contexts (as i(^pecte'd). 

For Berger, et al.'s second attraction dimension, sociability, similar 
results were obtained. However, In addition to the two main effects, a 
significant interaction was found. A comparison of the interaction means re- ^ 



/ - ■ V , ■ . f ■ . 

vealed that anajLytlcals and drivers were perceiyeji? Idwer in sociability 
than expressives or amiables, across contexts. Generally, co-workers were 
perceived lower in sociabillty'^than the othgr, more socially-oriented types. 
.Remembering that drlver(S and ahalyticals were descrlb^id as being task-oriented 
rather than people-oriented, the style ^effects ;are . understandable as well. ^ 

Finally, differences Wiere observed with respect to task attraction. The 
tesults indicated that expressives were most task attractive, followed by 
amiablfes, drivers, and analyticals (In that order) . The differences between 
adjacent groups was not significant. Thus^ it would appear that both style 
dimensions are important to task attraction, /Wl^th respbnsiveness somewhat more 
Import'ant. Comparisons across contexts revofaled that friends were more taskr 
attpactlve than either acquaintances or *cd-\J|orkers. Thus hypothesis 5 can be 
supported. ) * . 

When takien together, these results suggest a number of things. First, 
the importance of reduction of uncertainty (Bterger and Calabrese, 1975) is 
empharsi^ed by these findings. The more we are^able' to reduce uncertainty* 
about another, t^e more favorably we are likely ta perceive them. Thus, 
expressives (who* tell us the most about what they think and feel) reduce the ; 
most uncertainty and tend to be vie^SHQbst favorably across perceptual dijhen- 



slons. Additionally, the dbntextual^SHults are, supportive of this notion. 

we become more certain about another and view them more favorably, we move 
6ur definition of that relationship into the friend category. Friends in 
^his study were perceived as more trustworthy, powerful, of higher character, 
"^ore task and physically attractive, and more supportive. . In oiily one dimension 
of per'ception where comparison were made did friends turn out to be lower than 
other categories and that was composure. It may be that we see friends in a 
greater varietju^^Sii^ltuatlons, thus we are able to see them in situations where 
composure is no^ high. More distant relationships restrict our informational 
base to what is Intentionally portrayed (for the-most part). Thus, acquaintances 
would seem to be more composed than friends because of reduction of uncertainty. 

The impact of social style upon a number of dimensions of person perception 
has again been demonstrated. Examination of the eta'' for style effects 
suggests that style accounts for meaningful amounts of variance. in person 
perception, (up to 31% for power). This suggeists that social style may be an 
important factor, not only in the development of person perceptions, but also 
in the development of and maintenance of interpersonal relationships. 

16 ' * 



It was -noted In the. review of literature that the state of relationship ' 
development (or contextualX research was such that specific hypotheses ^regard- 
ing them coul^d not be reasonably d^rawn. VJhether friends, co-worker, and 
acquaintance are tlie ,best contexts to study, or whether others would be more 
.appropriate, is still unclear. However, f/e would recommend that researchers 
* in the areas of ' social style and'person perception remain sensitive to' relation- 
ship contexts since differences have been oTjserved in this study* The fact 
that the co-worker context did nat emerge as different from the other contexts 
except for trust, sociability, ^and physical attraction highlights the ambiguous 
nature of 'this context. In many cases, our co-wotkers are also friends or ^ 
acquaintances, and thus they may nbt be totally unique classifications. 

The state of the conceptualization and measurement of interpersonal 
attt'^iction is somewhat confused. ]:n this study, McCroskey and McCain's 
social dimension fell apart in the factor analysis when considered with 
Berger, et al.'s three socially-oriented dimensions. The best estimation to 
bc^ offered as a resulf of this investigation Is that attraction is indeed 
multidimensional, and that four of these 'dimensions are probably called 
supportiveness, sociability, task, and physical. It should be noted, however, 
that a recent study (Snayely and foilier, 1979) h^s suggested alVfernative 
measurement for social attraction. (defined as the liking dimension of attrac- 
tion). They criticized previous measurement of social attra<»tion for validity 
problems'; Thus, social attraction may or may not be a unique factor from 
suiJportiveness and sociability. Itore work in this area seems Warranted. 

Some limitations to the conclusions of this study are in order. First, 
generalizability must be limited to college students. Future research should 
investigate these relationships in other populations. It should be noted, 
however, that much of the review of literature (c^.f. Buchholz, et al., 1976; " 
Sullivan, 1977) has been based upon adult ,y*ion"Student samples. Additionally, 
measurement of social style ha's' been conirfucted by means of questionnaires. 
Future research need to move toward nonverbal measurement of social style 
through observ^ion^ of actual communication behavior. Only when style 
identification is reliably tied to specific nonverbal behaviors can" utilizatlpn 
of the style construct be made totally functional. 

^ • f ^ 



ft 



In summary, social style is a two-dimensional construct reflective of 
communication behavior in an interpersonal relationship. Different styles 
ap/ear to result in varying person perceptions which ar^ important to th^ 
development and maintenance of the relationship/ Social style-^is not to be 
confused with communicator style (a multidimensional array of factors which 
contribute to the formation of a "good communicator")- ijVt this point, ^to say 
ilifc^k^jie style is td" be preferred over others would be premature. ' The best ' 
stynj^ most likely the one with which the individual feels most comfortable, 
^leariy, however,/Vome 3tyles vill firtd it easier to develop positive attributes 
(e.g. .expressives) than will others (e.g. analyticals) . 
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. Table 1 /r 

; Pirta].. Attraction Feictoj:' Structure 



item" ' 



Support Task Physical Sociable : 



This ; person' understands me as 
an individual. "^7 
This Person likes/me 



This p^rsoh dsy^iiterei^ted in my 
welfare or-' cjojBrWferr^ed about me. 
This person/5^ to me. 

V 



.781* 
.794* 



This perso/T reinforces me, orVmakes . 679,' 
me feel .g,do4(>bout myself. 
■This persdri is a typical goof-off ».084 
when assigned a job to do.** 
I have ,coftf|Ldence in this person's .171 
ability .tia' get the job done. 
If . I wanted to get t"hings done, I , .n234 
could- pribably depend on this* person. 
I couldiy't* get anything *accom- .329 
pJished/with this -person .,*>^ 
This petrsori wouldn't be a poor 
probleiv solver. 
I tjhinW this person is quite 
haiidsorae (pretty) . 
Thil^ parson. i-s very sexy 
loSki^,- . , • 

I fx^ndMkftis person Very attractive .133 
phyarlcally. ' - • , 

don't like the, way* this perish 
looks.** 

This person is somtfAat 
ugly.** ^ 
This "person is outgoing. 



.058 
.181 
.122 



.254 



.192 



This person is .pdpular with 
others. • " ^ 

This person handles him/herself 
well in social situations. 
This person's personality is 
friendly and pleasant. * / 
This person is approachable .or 
accessible to others. 
This person is dependable-. 



.058 



.084 
A09 



.224 



,158 



.327 



,163- 

.154 

.208" 

.194 

.271 

. .566* 
.712* 
.76?* 
.533*!, 
.468* 
.106 

02i: 

<==» * 

l052 

.143 

.145 

.008 

. 092 . 

.148 

.141 

.095 

.7"06* 



.155' 
.195 
.163 
^ .079 
. . 229 
^143 
.105 
.091 
.110 
.076 - 
.822* 
.781* 
.75W 
.686* 
.^60* 
.082 
-.280 
.260 
.199 
.080 
.008 



.1-50 
.171 
.122 
.145 
.166 
-.027 
l087 
.062 
.a37 
.089 
.185 
. 132 
.135 
.194 
.157 
.550* 
.660* 
.646* 
.718* 
•.726* 
.161 



**Negativ^ 



worded items were reversed prior to factor analysis, 
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Tabie 2 



•A 

9 



J 



I Reliability Analysis 



» Factor ^ Niunber^ d£ i tfems ly ^ Cr^nbach ^ s Alpha ^ ^ 



Re9pons i venes s 

. . ■ 

• Assertlveness 
Versatility 
Trust 
Power ^ 
Compos lire 
CompeC^ce 
Character 
Extroversion 
Supportiveness 
Task 

Physical 
^ Sociability 
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Table ^3 

Brief Analysis pf.' Variance Summary 



ependent 
ariable 


N 


■ . ( 
F 


:ONTEXT 
. sig.' 


eta 




1 

^TYLE 
sig. 


eta > 


o6ntEXT X STYLE ' 
F sia. r2 


ersatility * * 


363 


1.08 


.341 


.^14 . 

1 


f ^' / 
W.38 

\ . 


.000 


.44 


1 O.o4 


• .,702 


\ -20 . 


rust 


363 . 


18.01 


.000 


.32 


16 '.6 a 


.000 


.36 


4.46 


.000 


.21, 


owfer 1 


363 


,9.58 


.0|0- 


.22 


■ 1 

55.01? 


.000 ' 


.56 


1.1^ 


. .318 


.35 




JO J 


8. 95 ^ 


.000 


.23 


7.53, 


.000 


.25 


'4^4 


.239- 


.11 


laracter 


373 


9.91 - 


.000 


.2f 


36^2 , 


.000 


1 

.49 


.1.74 
•2.59 


.110 


.28 


Dinposure Y 


373 


4.24-^ 


.015 


.13 


3.19 1 

\ ■ \ 
17.15 1 


.024 


.ll 


.018 ■ 


.-04' '■ 


ttrpver&ion 


375 


0.66 


.5is 


.h 


.000 


.35 


0.73 


"^.625 


< 

.12 


ipportiveness 


378 


39.37 


,000 


... 


11.10 1 


.000 


.33 


0.70 


.648 


^ .26 


)ciability 


378 


5.57' 


.004 


.2r 


34.13 


^ .000 


.47 


.3.20 


• .005 


^ .25 


isk ^ " : 


378 


4.32 


-..0^4 


* ■ 

.18 


. 8.2? 


,.000 


.27 


1.57 


.155 


.09 


lysical 


363' 


. 16.38 


,000 


.31 


. 2.17 


.091 

1 


.17 


0.94 


.469 


.11 
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dependent Variable 
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Table 4 



Multiple ' Comparisons 
ressive Amiable Driver^ 




Same -letter denotes no difference at .05 level of confidence via Tukey B. 
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Dependent Variable 

Trust • ' » 

'^'^ 

•Power' 

'i' 

Competence 
Character 
Cdmposure* 
Supportlvenes^ 
rask 



Physical 



.Table 5 / 
Multiple Comparisons 



Co-workey 


. Acguain* 
' tahce 


Friend 


ONEWAY 
F Ratio 


F 

Prob . 


27.iA 


25.30 


29.37 


21.71 


/ .0000 


12.90a 


13.01a 


14.28 

i 


9.87 


I .0001 


19.86a 


. 18.82 :v 


20.64a 


9.74 


^^Sp01 


27.68a 


26.93a 


29.57 


. 14.20 


.0000 


16.43ab 


17.02b 


15.82a 


.^3.60 


.0284 


^7. 09a 


16.9Sa 


20.60 


47.01 ' 


.0000 


24.10a 


#23. 50a 


25.28 


9.10. 


.0001 


' 16.80 ^ 


18.46 ' 

■ 


19.98 


20.64 


.0000 



^ . same letter' denotes no difference at .05 level of confidence via Tukey B 
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